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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses characteristics of school 
organizations and strategies of organization development (OD) 
consultation as they relate to organizational change in schools. The 
basic premise of the paper is that any OD intervention in a school 
should be a somewhat unigue series of events specifically tailored to 
the needs and characteristics of the particular school. Separate 
sections of the paper discuss important characteristics of school 
organizations, the sequential and cyclical aspects of OD 
intervention, the dynaoics of entry into an OD intervention, 
approaches to diagnosing school needs, and various issues related to 
designing OD interventions. At the close of each section, the authors 
offer a number of guidelines for tailoring OD interventions for 
schools. An annotated bibliography of relevant papers and books is 
included. (Author/JG) 
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by 

Richard Schmuck, Jane Arends, and Richard Arends 
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Since the summer of 1967, our research and development program 
for building strategies of organizational change has been testing the uses 
of OD consultation as a strategy for school improvement. The program has 
included at least six different projects or sub-projects in which more than 
40 elementary and secondary schools have received some sort of OD consulta- 
tion. Although our program has issued over 60 reports about these various 
interventions, no report yet has listed any guidelines for tailoring OD 
consultations for particular schools. Since one of the essential principles 
of our theory about school change is that each intervention should be v to 
some degree, a unique series of events, we think it time to make an initial 
listing of guidelines. 

In what follows, we give our current ideas about some important 
characteristics of school organizations, the sequential and cyclical aspects 
of OD interventions, the dynamics of entry, approaches to diagnosis, and 
issues related to designing OD interventions. At the close of each section 
of this paper, we summarize some important guidelines for tailoring OD in- 
terventions for schools. The paper concludes with an annotated bibliography 
of relevant papers and books. 



*CASEA, Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration is now 
a part of CEPM, Center for Educational Policy and Management. Both are 
part of the University of Oregon. 
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Special Attributes of School Organizations 

OD consultation has largely been carried out in industrial organ- 
ization^. At the time of the review of reseach on OD by Schmuck and Miles 
(lv7l) t they pointed out that OD departments and programs had proliferated 
throughout the business world. They estimated that about 250 organizations 
had substantial OD programs under way in 1970. They also pointed out, in 
contrast, that only a handful of OD interventions could be found in public 
schools. Indeed, the eleven chapters of that 1971 book surveyed virtually 
all of the contemporary OD efforts in public schools. 

It is not unusual, therefore, that the assumption of many OD 
practitioners has been that schools are not seriously different from other 
complex organizations. Without much experience in school organizations, 
many OD practitioners might conclude that training strategies being used 
successfully in industrial OD training programs can be u3ed in public 
schools with little modification in theory and technology. The experience 
of our research and development program has been to the contrary. Our anal- 
yses indicate that there are indeed differences in schools that make a dif- 
ference in OD interventions. 

One characteristic that differentiates schools from industrial 
organizations is the quality and kind of goal statements. Our analyses and 
those of the Cooperative Project on Educational Development have clearly . 
shown that the goals of school organizations are special in at least three 
ways. First, educators expend a great deal of energy working toward goals 
that are never explicitly stated. For example, while laws mandating com- 
pulsory attendance and graduation requirements support the custodial and 
sorting functions of schools, lists of meta-goals for schools rarely mention 
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these issues. Second, there is a-i immense diversity of goals for education 
and a steady proli foration of tnem. Each new critic of our schools and 
each new alternative educational organization provide evidence that some- 
one is articulating still another list of goals toward which schools should 
be striving. Educators do not have the time to understand, internalize or 
come to value the new goals as fast as they are promulgated. Third, the 
explicit and agreed uv»on goals of schools take a long time — usually twelve 

more vears — to become actualized in the behavior of students. Educa- 
tors must face the frustration of this length of time with a huge new 
crop of students each year; a frustration that is further complicated by the 
absence of indicators and a technology to check at interim points. 

No wonder, then, that consultants, educators and patrons alike 
are frustrated. Consultants have a problem drawing their client's atten- 
tion to discrepancies between current and ideal performances. Educators 
themselves do not know how to tell when they are doing well and often are 
confused or distressed *by conflicts with patrons over the evidence the 
natrons point to see. Patrons are similarly baffled when they try to hold 
the school accountable for the kinds of graduates it produces. 

A second characteristic that distinguishes the school from in- 
dustrial organizations is the amount and kind of role differentiation that 
exists. Jobs in schools tend to be much less differentiated than in many 
industrial organizations in which consultation in OD has flourished. Even 
with increased emphasis on differentiated staffing in schools and the move- 
ment to unionize "teacher-workers , H there still are few levels of role dif- 
ferentiation in schools. Particularly noticeable are the absence of middle 
level management and of status levels within the paraprof essional or support 
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staff. While the differentiation among these levels is minimal, speciali- 
zation — based on real or imagined content differences — by grade level 
and subject matter specialties is extreme. Neither condition supports 
norms of active collaboration since teachers and others at the middle level 
put mote emphasis on sharing in the functions perfomed by superordinates 
and subordinates than they do on their interdependence with one another. 

This characteristic of school organizations similarly causes 
problems for consultants, educators and patrons. Consultants tend to real- 
ize in their actions that which Saturen's research (1972) showed that 
staffs which do not value collaboration and variety among their number 
do not use OD consultation to advantage. Educators are frustrated because 
their roles are carried out invisibly and with little access to feedback; 
supervisory relationships are unclear and mechanisms by which colleagues 
can observe and help one another are undeveloped. And patrons are inevit- 
ably confused when they try to choose the person to whom they should go with 
their concerns. 

Another characteristic that distinguishes schools from industrial 
organizations is that the former typically are more vulnerable to short- 
run pressures from the public than the latter. Standing largely in a non- 
competitive relationship to their environment, schools tend to respond 
either defensively or laggingly to long-run shifts in their cultural, social, 
and intellectual environments. In relation to this pawn-like behavior on 
the part of educational organizations, school personnel frequently possess 
a thin knowledge base for managing their own professional affairs. Such 
quasi-professionalism on their part promotes status insecurity, ritualistic 
use of procedures, and scanty comuni cation among staff members in many 
schools. 
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Vulnerability to short-run demands, reactivity to each new exter- 
nal pressure, and quasi-professionalisn when added up tend to encourage a 
"crisis orientation" to managing the school* Management by crisis especi- 
ally has been reflected in many strategies of staff development in school 
districts* The stories of consultants who, for example, appear for one day 
to »<?lp the staff set up a Black studies program, a workshop on reading, a 
community action board, or some other major effort are all too frequent* 
The hit-and-run mode of consultation has not produced many significant and 
lasting changes and has been rightfully resented by many educators as a 
waste of ttieir time* 

Our analysis of schools as particular kinds of organizations may 
be viewed as overly pessimistic; indeed the various properties that we have 
cited appear to make the probability of organizational improvement in schools 
small* It is true, of course, that these properties do account, in part, 
for lower rates of change in schools than in business organizations, but 
they also provide clearly defined change goals and leverage points for the 
00 consultant* For example, a staff's lack of clarity about its goals often 
leads to a level of frustration that makes very attractive the possibility 
of clarifying goals during an 0D intervention* Also, it has been our ex- 
perience that many teachers, because of their low level of interdependence 
with other staff members, feel isolated, alienated, and lonely* 0D inter- 
ventions that increase sharing among faculty members often liberate a good 
deal of energy, lift morale, and make the school an exciting place in which 
to work. This is true, at least, for those faculties that have a norm in 
support of collaboration and variety. Finally, we have found that many fac- 
ulties are attracted to the 0D consultant who undertakes a long-term commit- 
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merit to the school (they have often been left high and dry) and by the 
possibility of raising their own problem-solving abilities. 

The following guidelines for the OD consultant take into account 
these unique features of school organizations. 

Guideline 1: Continually restate the goals of the consultation * 

The OD consult- t should continually tgstate the goals of the 
consultation to the client. Moreover , the OD consultant should attend 
especially to helping school people to define — both philosophically and 
operationally — their own shared goals, and to become aware of goal-con- 
flicts within their own groups and between their group and others. 

Guideline 2: Be prepared to undertake procedures for increasing 
organizational readiness . 

Norms in support of collaboration and variety are integrally re- 
la ted to a successful 00 effort. The OD consultant may have to focus on 
increasing these group norms prior to launching into a full-fledged OD 
consultation. Action strategies for raising a faculty's normative readi- 
ness for OD are described in Saturen (1974). 

Guideline 3: Make it clear that successful OD requires sustained 
effort over many months . 

Although school personnel often will want, and perhaps expect, 
an OD intervention to last for a short time in solving some immediate chal- 
lenges, the OD consultant should emphasize that OD is a planned and sustained 
effort for system improvement in which the overarching goal is that the 
school personnel themselves build the knowledge, skills, norms, and organi- 
zational structures necessary for continuous, proactive organizational prob- 
lem-solving. Such an intervention will have to go on for several years, in 
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most schools, before an internal capacity for continuous problem-solving is 
built. 

Sequential and Cyclical Aspects of OP 

A typical way of viewing OD interventions is to understand them in 
terms of a sequential movement from one stage to another. For example, the 
consultant first becomes involved in "nuking entry," during which he or she 
dicusses the OD effort with a variety of the clients, always, including top 
management (often the superintendent or even the school board are included), 
carried out brief demonstrations about what OD is and how it works, and be- 
gins to build an informal contract about what the OD effort will attempt to 
achieve. Next, after the contract is acceptable to all involved parties, 
the OD consultation moves into a diagnostic stage. Working along with the 
clients, the consultant collects data about the organization using interviews, 
observations, and questionnaires. These data yield a joint diagnosis of 
points of malfunctioning within the organization and help to shape the ini- 
tial macro-design the consultants construct. In other words, the stages of 
entry, contract-building, and diagnosis are followed by macro-designing, i.e., 
scheduling a sequence of intervention events aimed at overcoming the prob- 
lems indicated in the diagnosis. The initial designing is followed by micro- 
designing for a specific training event, which is followed by implementation, 
formative evaluation, more designing, and so on. 

While this evolutionary perspective on OD interventions is useful, 
another way of looking at an OD consultation, of ten ignored, can also be very 
useful to the consultant. OD interventions are not only sequential and 
successive; they also are cyclical, with very similar developmental issues 
coming up again and again. Even though particular tasks between the con- 
sultant and client accrue more to some stages than to others, the consultant 
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and client still continuously face many of the same problems. For example, 
core themes during entry are trust, rapport, and dependability. These very 
same themes recur, inevitably, during diagnosis and again during training. 
As another example, even though diagnosis properly takes center stage after 
contract-building, the clever consultant will be assessing what is happen- 
ing within relationships among the clients right from the first meeting. 
In other words, the OD consultant should be collecting diagnostic data 
during entry, contract-building, and training. At the same time, a large 
measure of "true entry" in terms of trust and acceptance can occur during 
one-to-one interviewing within the formal diagnostic stage. 

Guideline 4t Assess progress at each stage to ascertain how 
much of earlier stages needs to be re-cycled . 

The stages of OD can be viewed as sequential and successive; 
each major stage follows another in time, and solutions to problems at any 
later stage depend on the resolutions made during prior stages. Consequently, 
mistakes made during entry will probably come back to haunt the interven- 
tion during periods of training or assessment. Similarly, a poorly agreed- 
upon contract may later upset the flow of the macro-design. 

Guideline 5: Be sure the macro-design in cludes micro-designs 
for recycling the processes of trust-building, goal-se tting, and diagnostic 
information gathering . 

It is also useful to view the stages of an OD intervention as 
cyclical and continuous. Dynamics involving trust-building, goal-direction- 
ality, and information gathering (occurring during entry, contract-building, 
and diagnosis respectively) occur one after the other in the "big," but also 
are continuously happening in the "small. " Consultants with this insight 
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will be more likely to tailor their OD efforts for particular clients than 
those without it. 

The Dynamics of Entry 
Although a consultant may be initially contacted by an individ- 
ual at any level of the organizational hierarchy, the typical place to be- 
gin interactions that lead to a sustained intervention will be between the 
consultant and key leaders, e.g., the superintendent or the principal. 
Unfortunately, OD consultants do not often seem to realize the importance 
of the very first meetings with clients. What happens during entry can 
foreshadow much of what follows. The rapport that is established and the 
clarity of snared expectations are extremely important components in build- 
ing the intervention on a solid foundation of support, Moreover, the con- 
sultant should notice the extent to which a collaborative stance is adapted 
by the clients. Obviously, the consultant should be especially alert to 
the reactions of key authorities, since they hold crucial gate-keeping 
power over subsequent contacts with other members of the system. The 
establishment of a relaxed rapport, along with clear statements about ex- 
pectations, motives, and competencies, are necessary to obtain collabora- 
tion between the OD consultant and key authorities. At the same time, 
the consultant should keep in mind that he is working with a system and not 
just with individuals* The consultant will want to test the authorities 9 
Willingness to carry introductory discussions of the potential program to 
others. Naturally, how the consultant is introduced to more subordinate 
personnel will influence subsequent rapport and effectiveness* Part of the 
consultant's interest, therefore, is in raising the interest, information, 
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and enthusiasm for OD of the key authorities in the system* 

The consultant will not gain commitment or even acquiescence 
from the others in the client system merely through the approval of the 
top people . With the authorities 9 approval* the consultant will at least 
acquire the legitimate power to call meetings and to present the goals and 
methods of OD. A brief demonstration of OD procedures can be a very use- 
ful first step for attempting to attract the interest of an unsophisticat- 
ed staff. And it is very important to include as many members of the cli- 
ent system as is feasible. Less powerful participants in the organization 
should not form the conviction that they are less important to the consul- 
tant than the administrators in authority. And if the project is district- 
wide, as is the case when an internal cadre is prepared, the consultant 
will want to obtain acceptance for the project from every significant sub- 
system or group within the district. Even if organization development 
consultation is limited to a single school, it will be necessary to get 
the powerful persons on the faculty, along with as many of the other staff 
members ac possible, to support the project before proceeding very far with 
the in te rven t ion . 

Since one of the most important features of entry is framing a 
contract between consultant and tflient system, all participants should 
share their expectations, reach some agreements on what will and won f t 
happen during the intervention, understand that the intervention is aimed 
at process gather than content goals, and agree in advance on the approxi- 
mate number of hours they will be involved in the intervention. One way 
of structuring the discussion of process-goals is for the consultant to 
depict the school as a resource-using system with resources flowing in 
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and with human products coming out* Between the input and the output are 
the through-put processes of the school, which have to do with the organi- 
zational and group processes that tie together students , teachers, adminis- 
trators, and curriculum materials. The through-put processes, which in- 
clude communication, goals, conflicts, problem-solving, and decision-mak- 
ing, are the stuff of OD consultations. 

The consultant should be certain to note that improvement of 
these processes through OD consultation will take time. Recent evidence 
(Wyant, 1974) indicates, for example, that less than 25 hours of training 
in communication skills and problem-solving for a staff can have long-run 
detrimental effects. Staffs that receive over 30 hours of training in com- 
munication and problem-solving, in contrast, typically show favorable gains. 
The ideas of through-put processes and of adequate time and follow- through 
should be presented, in so far as possible, through experiential activi- 
ties, supported by eye-catching materials on paper or through other media, 
during the demonstrations. 

It is also important to keep in mind that the dynamics of entry 
can arouse various intense feeling* • As the consultant and the client as- 
sess each others 9 readiness and competence to enter the relationship, is- 
sues of trust and suspicion, well-being and dissatisfaction, investment 
and cautiousness, and openness and closedness are very near the surface. 
We believe that direct acknowledgement of these feelings is a prime req- 
uisite for valid contract-making. The hidden issues for both the clients 
and the consultants should be uncovered and discussed. Sound consultant- 
client relationships will not be forged by agreements about tasks alone. 
Although discussions of through-put processes, consultative techniques, 
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and time-lines are important, entry should alsc include personal reflec- 
tions and discussions of interpersonal feelings. 

Guideline 6: Establish collaborative relationship with key 
authorities . 

Right from the beginning of the intervention, it is crucial 
for the OD consultant to establish a clear, supportive, and collaborative 
relationship with the key authority figures in the client organization. 

Guideline 7: Engage all participants in introductory demon- 
strations and contract building . 

Introductory demonstrations and contract-building meetings 
should take place with all participants in the client system before any 
formal training is launched. Discussions on the processes of focus for 
00 consultation and the amount of time the consultation will take should 
be communicated in graphic and experiential ways during this period. 

Guideline 8: Clarity interpersonal relationships between con- 
sultants and clients . 

Entrv discussions should include reflections on the interper- 
sonal perceptions, feelings, and motivations of the consultants and the 
clients and only conclude when the consultants think they can and want to 
help and when the clients think the consultants can help and recognize 
their own needs and willingness to be helped. 
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Approaches to Diagnosis 

OD consultants must have detailed scientific information on which 
to base their intervention designs; gathering systematic data about a school's 
facilitative or debilitating dynamics is vital to effective action. Further- 
more, the OD consultant must communicate to staff members of the client 
school that particular data on this specific school are necessary for de- 
signing a tailored intervention. ' How else can an OD consultant assure cli- 
ents of a tailored intervention design except by carrying out a diagnostic 
data collection? Important among the relevant variables for designing are 
communication, role-definitions, goal-setting, the realization of con- 
flicts between groups, the study of processes of meetings, the develop- 
ment of methods for solving problems and reaching decisions, and the qual- 
ities of the school's relationships with its community. While collecting 
such data, OD consultants communicate the focus of the intervention. In 
this way, the consultants are training clients in a definition of the foci 
of OD consultation even while they are collecting valuable data for build- 
in^ a raacro-de3ign. 

Nowadays, many school personnel will perceive an OD consultant's 
efforts as "old hat." They will often think of this sort of diagnosis and 
intervention as having gone on frequently in their school in the past. 
The innovative Zeitgeist has reigned supreme in many school districts, but 
promises of change have often not materialized. If this sort of disappoint- 
ment has been a part of the school's history, the OD consultant must empha- 
size that diagnosis of where things are now is still absolutely critical. 
There can be no rational intervention without an accurate picture of the 
"here and now." 
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Diagnosis should take place, moreover , with even the most so- 
phisticated faculty. Indeed, comments made by faculty members about their 
pessimistic expectations for OD consultation are important bits of data in 
themselves* With cautious or cynical faculty members, special care should 
be taken to assess the amount of resistance to OD in general and to the 
diagnosis in particular* The consultant should strive to find out the sorts 
of training that actually did occur within the school before, along with 
the sorts of organizational problems that were worked on. The consultant 
should find out why, from the clients 1 point of view, previous problem- 
solving efforts were aborted. Subsequently, the initial real problems 
attacked during the training can take account of the frustrations of pre- 
vious problem-solving efforts* 

The OD consultant should make use of multiple methods during 
the diagnostic period. Self-report questionnaires, interview schedules, 
and systems for observation are the consultant's most typical methods. 
(A repertoire of such measurement devices can be found in Schmuck, Runkel, 
Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1972). Although these formal data-collection 
methods will comprise the methods during a great deal of the diagnosis, 
the OD consultant should also keep in mind that organizational memos and 
letters, informal conversations with organizational members, and observa- 
tions made even during a casual visit with clients offer very important in- 
formation about the organization* At the same time, the consultant should 
retrember that the collection of formal data can strengthen organizati ial 
members 9 views of the validity and the legitimacy of the OD consultation* 
Ideally, the OD consultant will let his or her first impressions, however 
obtained, guide the selection of formal questionnaires, interviews, and 
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observations , the results of which will be au/jmented in turn, by insights 
gained from further informally collected data. 

In another place, Schrauck (1973) has listed some principles to 
follow during formal dita collection* It will be useful to repeat some of 
those principles here* First, the OD consultant should attempt to estab- 
lish rapport and understanding by interviewing clients prior to collect- 
ing data via questionnaires. Second, during the interview, it is very 
important for the OD consultant to use the communication skills of para- 
phrasing, describing behaviors objectively, checking impressions of the 
client 9 s feelings, and describing own feelings when appropriate. Such 
modeling on the part of the consultant can facilitate the introduction of 
those very same communication skills later during training sessions. We 
wish to put special emphasis on the consultant's urging the clients to 
present descriptions of behavior wherever possible. This will support the 
conception of the OD process as being objective and constructive. Third, 
when using questionnaires, the consultant should collect some data that 
can be easily quantified and other data that can yield quotable phrases, 
ideally, the numbers and the phrases will support similar themes and be 
useful rubrics of information for data feedback during later sessions. 
Fourth, over the full term of a sustained OD intervention, the consultant 
should employ the very same open-ended questionnaire item several times 
to engage participants in discussions about how things are changing within 
the organization. Finally, during feedback sessions, the OD consultant 
should make observations of the client group while it discusses meanings 
of the data and use these observations to encourage a "process-analysis" 
of the client 9 s own interactions in the "here and now. 99 Thus the diagnosis 
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can lead directly into consultation processes and vice versa* 

Guideline 9: Tell clients that a formal diagnosis will pre- 
cede training * 

The OD consultant should tell clients early that a formal diag- 
nosis will precede significant involvement in training. The diagnostic 
process, itself, should teach clients about the central variables to be 
focused upon during the consultation. 

Guideline 10: Insist on collecting data on present conditions . 

Even though OD methods may appear to be similar to those pre- 
viously experienced by the clients, the OD consultant should hold firmly 
to collecting data in the H here and now" so that the design can be develop- 
ed for the organization as it exists today. In some "sophisticated 11 
staffs, it may be believed that a great deal of diagnosis and problem 
identification already has occurred and that such activities have had no 
useful effect. In such instances, diagnosis should emphasize the percep- 
tions that clients hold about the reasons previous problem-solving did not 
sustain itself. 

Guideline 11: Use formal and informal method s of data-collec- 
tion » 

Formal and informal data-collection procedures both are neces- 
sary for gathering information about the operation of the organization. 
Although formal data will be collected only periodically, informal data 
should be amassed continuously and perpetually. 

Guideline 12: Use diagnoses for feedback to clients and for 
further planning . 

The diagnostic procedures should not be separated from the total 
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OD effort. While the diagnosis is proceeding, consultants and clients 
should be establishing increased trast and rapport and searching for ways 
of improving the group processes of the client system. When diagnosis is 
placed within the framework of data feedback and action research paradigms, 
it represents OD consultation in the microcosm 



Issues Related to Designing Interventions 

The concepts and skills of designing constitute a very basic 
part of the repertoire of the OD consultant. The tasks of designing are 
difficult, requiring an understanding of intervention objectives, adequate 
diagnostic information, knowledge about the probable effects of different 
training procedures, and insight into one's own motives. 

As we have described elsewhere (Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, 
Mar tell, and Derr, 1972), the designs of OD consultations can usefully be 
divided into macro-aspects and micro-aspects. Macrc-aspects include the 
overall structure and outline, the sequence of parts, and the general forms 
through which the activities flow. Micro-aspects are the specific activi- 
ties carried out during any limited period such as an hour, a day, or a 
week of consultation. Numerous micro-designs for training in skills, 
exercises, and procedures have been described in Schmuck et al. (1972). 
Fitting macro-aspects and micro-aspects to specific objectives and partic- 
ular participants is a major challenge for the OD consultant. A second 
challenge is the consultant's ability to differentiate between what may be 
effective for particular clients and what the consultant is most comfort- 
able doing. 
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Different diagnose*? will lead to different macro-designs. We 
have already pointed out, for instance, that sophisticated and unsophis- 
ticated faculties require different entry and diagnostic procedu -s. They 
also will often call for different emphases in macro-designs. Thus, while 
the consultant should try to deal early with real organizational problems 
with sophisticated staffs, he or she can offer much more skill training in 
the beginning phases of an OD consultation to unsophisticated staffs. More- 
over, particular diagnoses will lead to different decisions in designing. 
For example, the problem of lacking goal clarity may encourage the consul- 
tant to start a training event with an agenda-building activity so that 
the participants will learn how to deal with very short term goals as a 
prelude to dealing with longer term goals. As another example, if deci- 
sion-making appears to be an organizational problem, the OD consultant may 
choose to present the option of two or more designs and encourage the par- 
ticpants to decide which fits them better. Then the consultant's obser- 
vations and feedback might help the participants to learn about their dif- 
ficulties in decision-making. 

In general, four motifs characterize most macro-designs we have 
used. These include training , data feedback , confrontation , and process 
consultation . Each of these four themes is prominent in its causal rela- 
tionship to the identification of problems. For excraple, in training, 
clients learn skills that allow them to share previously unshared data; in 
data feedback, the consultant collects and reports previously unshared data 
to the group; in confrontation, another group reports its perceptions to 
the client group, and in process consultation, the consultant reports his 
or her observations of the ways group members work together. Put in another 
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way, in a training design, participants begin to identify real problems 
through skill practice and simulations* In contrast, problems are identi- 
fied within a data feedback design by the consultant imposing a great deal 
of structure on the data he or she has collected* Confrontation designs 
call for problems being identified as a consequence of cross-role and cross- 
group exchanges, while in process consultation the consultant tries to 
help group members see their problems during the time they are working to- 
gether on real tasks. 

Miles and Schmuck (1971) presented a cube of characteristics 
for classifying OD interventions in which the three dimensions of the cube 
were (1) the mode of intervention, (2) the focus of attention, and (3) di- 
agnosed problems. For the mode of intervention, the categories of train- 
ing, data feedback, confrontation, and process consultation were included. 
Also in the list were problem-solving, plan-making, OD task force estab- 
lishment, and techno-structural activity. These last four modes of inter- 
vention are often included in large OD efforts. After problems are iden- 
tified, problem-solving takes place and this, in turn, gives rise to plan- 
making. Most plans typically include continuing consultation, which often 
means that establishing an internal OD resource is commenced. The complete 
OD effort leads usually to some modification in the techno-structural act- 
ivities of the client system. 

On the second dimension of the cube, the foci of attention range 
from the person through roles, dyads, teams, intergroup relations, and the 
total organization. On the third dimension, diagnosed problems include 
goals, communication, leadership, decision-making, etc. 

When designing, the consultant should remember that many of the 
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roots of OD are found in the theory and technology both of "loosely design- 
ed" T-groups and of well-organized planned change. These two approaches 
are, at one simple level, distinguishable in the amount of attention to 
detailed and rational designing that is done by the consultant in advance. 
We have no quarrel with well-laid plans, in fact we have found it useful 
in intitial meetings to paint a picture of what the total intervention 
might look like. We've also found it helpful to post the agenda or plans 
at the beginning of an event and to invite clarification from clients. We 
know the importance of the consultant's self-confidence and his or her 
willingness to stick to the design (since it was built with care and with 
certain objectives in mind) even in the face of short-term dissatisfaction 
on the part of the clients. However, while rationality and attention to 
detail are elements of any good destgu, they are not sufficient in them- 
selves. It is also essential to build in a certain amount of slack — of 
free time to accomodate the unanticipated. This slack allows the unex- 
pected event that can turn a very task-oriented and unexciting consulta- 
tive session into one where clients come to own their learnings, invent 
creative solutions to their problems, and find the confidence and 2eal to 
go on. The design should also include time for clients to analyze and 
critique the design itself and the consultants 9 behavior. Without this 
kind of timet the consultant-client realtionship does not continuously be- 
come more collaborative and mutually helpful. 

Guideli ne 13: Don't let the consultants 8 personal biases get 

in the way . 

To design 00 interventions effectively, the consultant should 
remember several things at once, including intervention objectives, macro- 
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and micro-designs, and his or her own motives, knowledge, and skills. Un- 
derstanding one's persona! attributes is one of the most important resources 
for effective designing. The OD consultant should not allow personal mo- 
tives, knowledge, or preferred skills to carry full weight in determining 
the sequence of OD consultation. 

Guideline 14: Adapt the themes of training* data feedbacks con- 
frontation, and process consultation to the local situation . 

Decisions about what macro-design themes should be emphasized 
arc a function of the level of client sophistication and the particular 
problems that arc present in the client organization. Four themes have 
been found to be useful for designing OD consultation in schools: train- 
ing, data feedback, confrontation, and process consultation. Although 
these macro themes are not independent, they do characterize some primary 
causal linkages to problem identification. 

Guideline 15: Build the macro-design to emcompass the mode of 
intervention, the focus of attention, and diagnosed problems * 

When building a design, the OD consultant should keep in mind 
a wide range of possible macro-aspects. Three dimensions should pervade 
the consultant's consideration: (1) the mode of intervention; (2) the 
focus of attention; and (3) diagnosed problems. Such a complex picture 
can theoretically lead to over 400 different kinds of designs. 

Guideline 16: Phase the work to meet short- and long-term inter- 
vention goals. Include time to renegotiate the plan . 

Both macro- and micro-designing should be carefully and ration- 
ally planned to meet long- and short-term intervention goals. Designs should 
include certain amounts of time for the unexpected, and the consultants 
should be clear about what will and will not be negotiable. Periodic and 
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regular time for cl lont-to-consultant feedback is important to maintain 
the helping relationship. 



C oncluding Remarks 

As wo have already indicated, OD consultation for schools is a 
relatively new endeavor. While much of the focus of OD consultation must 
necessarily be on applying existing theory and technology from industrial 
OD to the educational scene, we have always been acutely aware of the raed 
for knowledge and technology specially focused on school consultation and 
organizational change in schools. Our research and development prograr, at 
the University of Oregon has had the opportunity and obligation to make 
such knowledge production and dissemination its basic mission. 

Our approach toward this mission has included at least two pri- 
mary aspects— writing and teamwork. During the past seven years, we have 
prepared numerous articles, technical reports, monographs, audio-slide pre- 
sentations, and books— some of which are listed in the annotated biblio- 
graphy at the end of this paper. While the actual writing tasks have been 
done by individuals who closeted themselves to put their ideas on paper, 
the ideas and data reported have largely come from the efforts of teams of 
people. In fact, we have operated, almost without exception, with the 
guideline that no one should consult solo. 

Our reasons for teaming are many. Consultants require more 
than cognitive information and behavioral skills in making interventions. 
They also require the interpersonal support, energy, and the courage to 
take appropriate risks. The need consultants have for feedback from col- 
leagues as they take these risks is also significant. We have found that 
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consulting teams composed of professionals with various styles and skills 
provide the best vehicle for OD intervention in schools. And there seems 
to be no better way of assuring the tailoring of an OD effort than through 
the stimulation and intellectual give-and-take of devoted colleagues. 
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